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do, and she said, 'Don't do that!' I said (thinking the logic was 
good enough for her), 'Must I do everything you want me to do?' 
and she replied (again after a moment's pause for reflection), 'No, 
but you must not do anything that I don't want you to do.' Her 
point, I know, was not so much that one rule held, in our relation 
with each other, and the other did not, but rather the purely 
logical consideration that the major premise which was required to 
justify my implied protest was the second statement and not the 
first. I have more than once mentioned this incident to people who 
were not at all noted for lack of intelligence, and found that they 
were far from being alert in perceiving that there is any difference 
between the two statements. If I had said, 'Must I do the things 
you want me to do, and only such things, ' her logical sense would not 
have been offended. 

I may mention one more instance of an early interest in logic. 
It was six months earlier that this child woke up one morning, and, 
for no particular reason, began calling her mamma Frary. But 
Frary was the name which she had been giving to the cook, whose 
real name was Mary. So presently she exclaimed, 'But the cook is 
Frary!— then mamma is the cook!' This was a piece of reasoning 
which was performed not for any practical purpose which the con- 
clusion could serve, for the conclusion was manifestly absurd, but 
for pure interest in the sport. It is probably the earliest instance 
on record of an interest in the syllogistic form as such. 

I am reminded of these instances at this time, because the young 
lady is now nineteen years old who showed such an early acuteness 
in questions of logic, and when I took her this sentence the other day 
about 'a superabundance of physicians going hand in hand with a 
shortage of patients,' she failed to detect, of her own accord, that 
there is anything curious about it. Must this be taken to mean that 
education has a deadening influence upon one's native reasoning 
powers? Christine Ladd Franklin. 



THE THIBD MEETING OF THE AMEEICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 

rpHE American Philosophical Association held its third meeting 
-*- in Murray-Dodge Hall, Princeton University, on Tuesday, 
"Wednesday and Thursday, December 29-31, 1903. There were morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Tuesday and "Wednesday, and a morn- 
ing session on Thursday. At the afternoon session on Tuesday, 
President Woodrow "Wilson welcomed the association to Princeton 
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and the president of the association responded to the address. 
The members of the association were entertained by Dean and Mrs. 
Fine at tea, on Tuesday afternoon, at the Jonathan Edwards House, 
and were received by President and Mrs. Wilson in the evening at 
'Prospect. ' The president of the association, Professor Josiah Royce, 
delivered his address "Wednesday evening on 'The Eternal and the 
Practical.' It was a critical discussion of pragmatism. Professor 
Royce aimed to show, with his characteristic felicity and skill, the 
impossibility of a pure pragmatism and its need of supplementation 
from the philosophy of absolutism. The address was followed by a 
smoker at the Princeton Inn and an informal discussion in which the 
members from Chicago were invited to take a special part. At the 
business meeting on Wednesday afternoon the following officers were 
elected: President, Professor George Trumbull Ladd, Yale Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Professor Frank Thilly, the University of 
Missouri; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. N. Gardiner, Smith 
College; Executive Committee, new members, Professor James H. 
Tufts, Chicago University, and Professor H. Heath Bawden, Vassar 
College. The other members of the Executive Committee are Pro- 
fessor William A. Hammond, Cornell University, and Professor 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia University. 

The sessions were well attended and the papers were discussed with 
considerable interest and fullness. The following papers were read : 

On the Relation of Appreciation and Scientific Descriptions of 

Values: Professor Wilbur M. Urban. 

Objection was taken to the idea that values are not communicable 
because based on attitudes of mind and hence not describable. 
It was urged rather that every description involves appreciation 
and that every new appreciation involves description. But it is not 
necessary that description should always be the same in kind. We 
may recognize appreciative description which aims at ideal construc- 
tions whereby worth experiences can be communicated, and scientific 
description which, abstracting from worth experiences in the interest 
of causal connection, aims at constructing a system of nature. Both 
kinds of description have the same point of departure, namely, con- 
crete experience, and worth experiences may be described as facts in 
the order of nature. Their real significance is not thus revealed, 
however, but only in relation to the total attitude of the individual. 
Scientific description finds that the nature of the abstractions it has 
to make is determined by uniformities in appreciative description. 

Purpose as a Logical Category: Professor James E. Creighton. 

This paper is an examination of the current 'pragmatic' or 
'teleological' view that regards thought as an instrument that finds 
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its function in the realization of the practical ends of life. The 
main arguments by which this theory is at present supported are 
discussed and criticised, and the chief difficulties and assumptions 
of the position developed and exhibited. These difficulties are enu- 
merated under the following heads: (1) The ambiguity in the prag- 
matic use of the term 'practical purpose'; (2) the necessary indi- 
vidualism and subjectivism in the position; (3) its failure to afford 
any principle by which experience can be unified; (4) the dualism 
between 'antecedent experience' and 'reflective thought.' The gen- 
eral conclusion of the paper, is that pragmatism is only possible 
within the logical and ontological position that it supposes itself 
able to supersede. 

A Thesis: Hegel's Voyage of Discovery reaches as its Goal an In- 
sight into the Necessity of Goodness and Righteousness in an 
Absolute Being and into the Consequent Necessity that the Abso- 
lute has the Form of Personality : Dr. William T. Harris. 
Dr. Harris developed this thesis by an examination of various 

passages from the writings of Hegel. 

Jonathan Edwards: Professor Alexander T. Ormond. 

The philosophical inheritance of Edwards was first discussed and 
his direct and indirect dependence on historical philosophy exhibited. 
Edwards' philosophical creed was then sketched. The key to its 
exposition was found in the identification by Edwards of God's de- 
crees and God's activity in realizing them. The latter may involve 
an historical process but this is but the expression of God's eternally 
active decreeing. 

General Discussion on the Question: What place has Esthetics 
among the Disciplines of Philosophy? Professor George San- 
tayana, Professor William A. Hammond, Dr. Ethel D. Puffer, 
Professor P. C. Sharp. 

Professor Santayana claimed that although it would be easy to 
delineate any sort of esthetic field ideally, actual esthetic interests 
can not be covered by any one discipline. Esthetic judgment and 
poetic activity are in their living interest prior to psychology. Nor 
is there a separable branch of ideal science called esthetics. The 
discipline can not be a branch of ethics, for esthetic values remain 
valuable in isolation from rational goods. A separate esthetic science 
is, therefore, impossible. There may be a psychological description 
of esthetic experience in its natural conditions, and an art of rational 
criticism in which esthetic values are compared and judged accord- 
ing to the contribution they make, directly or indirectly, to all 
human good. 
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Professor Hammond gave a brief statement of the historical 
differentiation of the discipline of esthetics from the other branches 
of philosophy, and then discussed in particular its relation to psy- 
chology, ethics, sociology and metaphysics. He laid emphasis on 
its character as a subject-object science, and pointed out that it was 
consequently impossible to give a correct account of esthetic experi- 
ence by dealing exclusively with the subject or object of such 
experience. 

Dr. Puffer pointed out the failure of empirical and genetic methods 
in psychology and sociology to give an adequate definition of beauty. 
These methods usually attempt a definition in terms of pleasure, but 
do not show what it is in the object which gives the pleasure. A 
definition should be attempted from a philosophical point of view, 
and this in spite of the frequent demand for immediate application 
of the definition to specific cases. Failure to meet this demand does 
not necessarily impair the value of the definition, because direct 
application to specific cases is not to be regarded as the essential 
thing in a definition. To form a definition of beauty, the end which 
beauty serves should first be noted. This is expressed in the historic 
conception that beauty brings about a reconciliation between the 
strivings of the individual and his world. The conditions of this 
reconciliation in the individual are an inhibition of action together 
with a heightening of tone. It is the aim of esthetic science to dis- 
cover the characteristics of objects which lead to this result. 

Professor Sharp urged that a large proportion of the problems 
of esthetics are admittedly psychological in nature. The objections 
raised against merging esthetics into psychology are two: (1) The 
alleged existence of a standard of beauty, the recognition of which 
is held to constitute esthetics a normative science; (2) the alleged 
impossibility of explaining the nature of beauty without the aid of 
metaphysics. With regard to (1), it can be shown that a standard 
of beauty is indeed within the range of possibility, if beauty be 
defined so as to remove the inconsistencies in the common use of the 
word. But the nature of such a standard can be exhibited and its 
existence demonstrated by methods that are purely psychological. 
As for (2), every so-called metaphysical deduction of beauty worthy 
of serious consideration turns out to be in reality the outcome of a 
psychological analysis, and is taken to be other than it is solely 
through a confusion of thought. 
The Concept of Consciousness: Dr. Ralph Barton Perry. 

The term consciousness is currently used to denote a real char- 
acterization of that to which it is implied. It is extended often 
so universally, however, that it fails to distinguish anything, for to 
apply consciousness to everything robs the term of genuine meaning. 
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It is urgently necessary, therefore, to determine the field in which 
the term has appropriate use. This field would appear to be psy- 
chology, because the psychologist is the scientist who makes con- 
sciousness the peculiar and special object of investigation. The 
term in its current use in other fields of inquiry, notably in subjec- 
tive idealism, seems to yield confusion rather than clearness. 

The Analysis of Consciousness: Dr. George R. Montgomery. 

Analysis is not mere division, but should preserve the integrity 
of the whole and the mutual relation of parts. This is done, for 
instance, by the mathematical analysis into x and y functions in a 
system of coordinates. This conception of analysis avoids pluralism 
and best represents the meaning of analysis wherever used effec- 
tively. In applying this conception to consciousness, conscious- 
ness itself must be the primary point of departure, rather than the 
word experience or the phrase 'the given.' In such an analysis 
we must not confuse with the whole of consciousness one of the 
elements found in it. The parts are abstract in relation to the 
whole. The subject which results from the analysis into subject 
and object, is not the supporter for the whole experience. The ego 
must be distinguished from the epistemological subject. The sub- 
ject can be examined quite as well as the object, because the indi- 
vidual consciousness is doing the examining. 

The Meaning of the Psychical from the Standpoint of the Func- 
tional Psychology : Professor H. Heath Bawden. 
The psychical is the process of experience as contrasted with its 
content. This process is always a relatively tensional phase of 
experience in which action is undergoing reconstruction. In logical 
terms, the psychical is the copula. The psychical (i. e., this process 
of reconstruction) is not as such the object-matter of psychology. 
The datum of psychology must be content, not process. The at- 
tempt to state process converts it into content. The psychological 
analysis of the content of experience — the structural analysis— must 
be interpreted in terms of its value for the process, however, and 
this interpretation is the main import of the functional psychology. 
The content of consciousness is essentially social in character. The 
psychical individual simply represents the focusing of the larger 
system of social experience in one mode of reconstruction. Psychol- 
ogy, to use Professor Dewey's language, 'is the attempt to state in 
detail the machinery of the individual considered as the organ or 
instrument of social progress.' 

Some Peculiar States of Consciousness: Professor James H. Leuba. 

Under this title Professor Leuba discussed faith as a special 

state of consciousness. It is to be distinguished from the intellec- 
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tual assent called belief, although it contains intellectual as well 
as conative and affective elements, and it is not confined to religious 
experience. Instances of the faith consciousness, as in John Wesley, 
were examined in order to ascertain the proper characterization and 
conditions involved. Faith is usually preceded by a period of ex- 
pectation and longing, and when it is attained it constitutes a sus- 
tained emotion, of ten involving great activity and acuteness of 
perception, but excluding from the possessor's interests whatever 
is incongruous with it. It is different from all other emotions, espe- 
cially the emotion of love. Platonic love is, however, probably the 
same as faith. 

The Resemblance of Twins in Menial Traits: Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike. 

Professor Thorndike, in a preliminary report of a study of the 
mental resemblances of twins, 1 stated the results of thirteen tests of 
thirty-five pairs of twins. The coefficients of correlation ranged from 
.60 to .80. The results appeared to the author to give indubitable proof 
of the influence of heredity upon mental traits. Not much of the 
resemblance found could be attributed to similarity of training, since 
the resemblance was nearly as great in the case of traits little subject 
to the influence of training as in the case of those much more so. So 
far as the measurements went, mental capacities seemed approxi- 
mately as much due to inborn qualities as are physical traits. The 
opinion that twins are divided sharply into two classes, those nearly 
identical and those little, if any, more alike than ordinary siblings 
is opposed by the facts. Both in stature and in the mental traits 
studied the resemblances shade off continuously from great to less. 
The embryological theories based on the supposed sharp division 
appear to need critical examination. Mental resemblance appears, 
largely independent of physical resemblance, the twins who were 
most closely similar in appearance, not being so in mental traits. 
Even among the mental traits there is a decided specialization, resem- 
blance in one trait not being at all closely correlated with resemblance 
in others. 

The Establishment of Association in Hermit Crabs: Dr. Edwabd 

G. Spaulding. 

Dr. Spaulding reported the results of experiments on the powers 
of hermit crabs to learn from experience. The experiments were 
made at the Woods Hole Laboratory with the aid of the Carnegie 
Institution. The power to modify behavior so as to form new and 
lasting habits of response to certain stimuli was demonstrated and 

1 This study was made possible by a grant from the Esther Herrman Re- 
search Fund of the New York Scientific Alliance. 
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roughly measured. The learning consisted not of the selection of 
one from several reactions favored by inborn constitution, but of a 
less favorable case for acquisition, namely, a response contrary to 
one strong native tendency, positive heliotropism, and favored only 
by the tendency to approach a sensed food supply. The crabs learned 
to go from a light to a dark section of the aquarium through two 
openings in a screen. After the association between the situation 
'food and screen inserted' and the response 'going through opening 
in screen' had been established, the crabs reacted similarly to a 
presentation of only a part of the stimulus, namely, the insertion of 
the screen. This Dr. Spaulding held could be interpreted as a 
response to a representative or imagined stimulus. 

The Scholastic Notion of the Infinite: Rev. L. van Becelaere, O.P. 

After pointing out the distinction between the infinite in the 
sense of a something with undetermined limits (negative infinite) 
and the infinite with no limits (positive infinite), Father van 
Becelaere gave the scholastic answers to the problems of the origin of 
the idea of the infinite and of the objective existence of the infinite. 
The idea of the infinite was rated among the acquisitions of ex- 
perience. The actuality of the infinite as a limitless object existing 
at any one time was denied by St. Thomas for the reason that, being 
made up of countable parts, it was itself limited. This argument 
has been denied conclusive force by some scholastic writers, and St. 
Thomas himself was at times apparently willing to allow its lack of 
perfect adequacy or at least was conscious that it could be regarded 
as inadequate by others. The possibility of an infinite series was 
conceded by the scholastics. 
The Law of Veracity: a Study in Practical Ethics: Professor 

Gabriel Campbell. 

Can we justify Kant's pronouncement as to the absolute valua- 
tion of truthfulness? Ethnic appreciations are anomalous. Juris- 
prudence is most exacting. Man takes refuge in the fictitious. 
Even warfare is becoming scientific, truthful. A lie to save life 
would be based on mere presumption. The question as to risk would 
always be open. Intelligence can not lie. Freedom needs a perfect 
moral system; religion, absolute sincerity; public life, faith in man. 
The Chief Factors in the Formation of the Moral Self: Professor 

James H. Tufts. 

The elements found in the moral consciousness may be due to 
three sources: (a) Natural selection, operating in connection with 
variation and heredity, gives the instincts which furnish the stuff 
or content of life, and also provides the intelligence which is to con- 
trol, and the emotional capacity which forms a factor in evaluating 
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ends and reinforcing or inhibiting action. (b) Social heredity and 
education, using the former term for the so-called 'imitation' and 
the latter for the positive influence through praise and blame, cere- 
monial and art. This may lift the child to the level of the pre- 
ceding generation, but can not give progress, (c) Progress must 
come through active reflection on some experience or situation, and 
a consequent rising to meet it. The factors which develop char- 
acter and progress are to sought, on the one hand, in the economic, 
intellectual and artistic development of civilization, and, on the 
other, in the social environment. Religion reinforces both factors. 
Progress through natural selection is by a 'back-door' method; 
through social heredity and education it is by a 'front-door' method, 
and such progress is transmitted through social heredity and 
education. 

The Summum Bonum: Professor E. B. McGilvary. 

The good is that object of desire which does not subsequently 
awaken an overbearing regret. The summum bonum is either the 
single greatest good (supremum bonum) or the series of greatest 
goods which, taken as a series, is of all competing series the most 
desirable (bonum consummatum) . The common elements of various 
bona consummate/, constitute the common good, which consciously or 
unconsciously exerts a controlling influence on morality. 

Intensity: Dr. Wilmon H. Sheldon. 

When the instances of intensity cited by scientists are examined, 
they are all found to consist 6f transitive facts, as for example, 
sensations, velocities, temperatures. It would appear that inten- 
sity resides in such facts only. Transitive facts may differ in 
amount, may be regarded as equal or as more or less, but they are 
incapable of measurement because measurement involves superpo- 
sition. Only the permanent can be superimposed. This lack of 
measurably distinguishes intensities from extensive quantities. As 
transitive facts are the changes in the world, intensities are to be 
regarded as causal factors. 

The Present Want of an Educational Ideal: Rev. Dr. Fbank 

Sewall. 

The elective system leads to waste of educational energy and 
only emphasizes the need of an educational ideal felt alike by stu- 
dents and faculties. Education is futile without ideals as controll- 
ing ends. Dr. Sewall enumerated the ideals of the past and found 
in mechanism and commercialism the ideals of the present. As 
these latter do not educate, new ideals must be set up. In attempt- 
ing to form new ideals, it must be noted that all real control is now 
subjective and that religion and philosophy must be constructive 
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forces. These demand a personal ideal and the law of service as 
the moral law of the universe. 

The Interpretation of Aristotle, Met. Z. 4. 1029 b 23-1030 a 6: Pro- 
fessor W. ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 

The passage deals with the question whether there can be a real 
definition of that which corresponds to the phrase 'white man.' 
The difficulties in interpretation are to be removed in part by emen- 
dation of the text. The passage recognizes two kinds of faulty 
definition, the second of which is applicable to the case in question. 
There can be no real definition of 'white man,' because the content 
to thought of the phrase is different from that of the object, and its 
use as the predicate of a proposed definition is an attaching to the 
thing itself of a predicate different from it. 

Dr. Cloyd N. McAllister made a preliminary report to the asso- 
ciation on Thursday morning, of investigations on movements of the 
eyes made at the Psychological Laboratory of Yale University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE. 

Experimental Psychology and its hearing upon Culture. George M. 

Steatton. New York, The Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 338. 

As the title implies, the author's purpose is to point out some of the 
principal results achieved by experimental psychology, and to determine 
their deeper implications. On this account the book is quite as inter- 
esting from the standpoint of philosophy as from that of pure psychology. 

The subjects treated are these: The beginnings of experimental psy- 
chology; the character of the experiments and their distinction from 
those of physiology; the possibility of mental measurements; the uncon- 
scious; illusions and their significance; experiments on mental space, 
particularly the space of the blind; the harmonies and discords of space- 
perception and its place in experience (the relations between visual and 
tactual space, non-Euclidean perceptions) ; memory ; imitation and sug- 
gestion; the elements of art; the connection of mind and body; spiritual 
implications of the work. 

In a certain sense the book is popular; for the topics are such as are 
of interest to most educated people, the different chapters are practically 
independent of each other, and the language is not technical. Yet Pro- 
fessor Stratton digs well below the surface, and his discusions are so 
luminous and so sane, his illustrations and experiments so well-chosen, 
his sense of the topic so keen, that the expert will find much to profit by. 
The style is self-restrained and yet full of warmth and vividness. Best 
of all, perhaps, one can not help finding a certain moral fiber behind it 



